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A PHOTO-IONIC CAPITAL, AND BIRD-WORSHIP, 
REPRESENTED ON AN ORIENTAL SEAL. 

[Plate VII-1, 2.] 



The present Oriental cylinder is published (pl. vii-1) as a slight addi- 
tion to the interesting monuments brought forward by Mr. J. T. Clarke 
in his paper on A Proto- Ionic capital from Neandreia} The origin of 
the Ionic capital in Mesopotamia is now generally acknowledged, and 
the materials for this opinion consist mainly in the Sippara Stone (c. 
880 B. a), some Assyrian ivories dating between the eighth and seventh 
centuries, and a few basreliefs of the latter date from Khorsabad and 
Koyundjik. 2 In our cylinder there are two points on which I wish 
especially to dwell, the Ionic column and the image of the bird upon it. 
The cylinder itself was brought by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward from Mesopo- 
tamia two years ago, and has recently been purchased, with the entire 
collection, by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. The subject 
represented on it is an adoration-scene. A male divinity, in the usual 
flounced Babylonian robes, with head and arms bare, sits on a simple 
throne-like stool, holding in his hand the litaus or curved wand, a symbol 
often associated with such figures. 3 Before him rises a column with a 
capital which, though carelessly outlined, evidently consists simply of 
the Ionic volute. The formation of this capital confirms Clarke's remark 
on the volute (p. 16), that "the primitive form of this member must have 
had a much greater projection than that customary in the perfected ex- 
amples, and that the volutes did not lie upon an echinos moulding, but 
grew directly from the shaft." On some archaic Greek vases the pro- 
jection is also remarkable, though not so exaggerated as here : this type 
is shown in Clarke's article by fig. 8, taken from a vase from Volcei. 
Another peculiarity of the volutes on this cylinder is that they spring 
outward, instead of upward as in the Assyrian ivories and the Sippara 
stone, .their axis being very close to the centre of the column instead 
of near the outer edge : in the other examples the capital is of spiral 

1 Am. Journal of Archaeology, vol. II, pp. 1-20, 136-148. 

2 Ibid. pp. 10-13, figs. 3, 5, 6. 

3 In the Collection Be Clercq, Catalogue, etc., Nos. 115, 130, 132 Ms , 134 his , etc., this 
wand, curved at the end, appears in the field of the cylinders as a symbol merely, 
while in a number of cylinders in the Ward Collection, and doubtless in others at 
the Louvre and British Museum, it is placed in the hand of the divinity, as in the 
present instance. It is of common occurrence on Hittite reliefs (Eujuk). 
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form and the volutes spring from the shaft. This produces two results : 
in the first place, the capital so formed is quite incapable of sustaining 
a heavy weight ; and secondly there is no room for the anthemion. 
But, although the extreme projection of the volute affected the strength, 
the form thus attained was far closer to that of the developed Greek 
Ionic capital than any other early Oriental example. The second 
result, the absence of the anthemion, is another unique peculiarity. 
Even in the Sippara stone, the anthemion is indicated by a bud, there 
being no room for the flower ; while in the Assyrian ivories it plays, 
in the formation of the capital, almost as important a part as the volutes. 
It is true that, in criticising an object so minutely drawn as the capital 
on this cylinder, great allowance must be made for the impossibility 
of accuracy and detail on the part of the carver. The capital is separated 
from the shaft by three annulets, and a similar but broader trio form 
the base. On the top of the capital stands the image of a bird with 
well-developed wings and tail-feathers, and well-marked talons, though 
of what species cannot be ascertained with certainty. This bird is evi- 
dently the symbol of the seated divinity. Toward these approach two 
worshippers, each with a hand raised in adoration, a man and a woman. 
Behind them are two animals : the upper one a hare, the lower perhaps 
a kangaroo, from the length of its fore-legs. The style of this monu- 
ment is so mixed that it is very difficult to specify its age. The seated 
divinity, both in type and dress, takes us back to the early Babylonian 
cylinders of 2000 and 3000 b. c. : but this would appear to be merely an 
archaism, the perpetuation of a traditional type. The two adorers wear 
a costume that is quite Assyrian (one horizontal and two diagonal lines 
of fringe ornamenting the outer garment) but the features have rather 
an Egyptian cast, while the animals remind of certain Syrian or so-called 
" Hittite " seals. Taken as a whole, this cylinder appears to have been 
produced, not by the late Babylonian, but by the Syrian school, which, 
though not as openly eclectic as the Phoenician, still borrowed many 
elements from Mesopotamia arid Egypt. This would place our seal 
during the middle Assyrian Empire, perhaps in the eighth century, 
after its kings had broken the Hittite power and introduced the arts 
and manners of the great valley of the Euphrates into the region of 
the Mediterranean coast. 

If this be correct, our seal would be slightly posterior to the Sippara 
stone, and probably anterior to the Assyrian works with Ionic capitals, 
and would thus possess considerable historical interest, beside showing 
that the proto-Ionic column was becoming known also to the Syrians. 
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Of equal interest is the question raised by the sight of this free-stand- 
ing column upholding the image of a divine bird. Let me, in the first 
place, establish the fact that it is a divine symbol. Commencing with 
Babylonian monuments, — on the three basalt cones or boundary-stones, 
containing contracts, dating from the reign of Marduk-idin-ahi, King 
of Babylon (1120-1100), now in the British Museum, 4 there is a series 
of symbols of divinities whose names are, for the greater part, mentioned 
in the text, and under whose sanction the contract is placed. On all 
these cones is figured, in the series, a bird standing on some kind of sup- 
port or on the ground. A bird is again figured on the stone relief of 
Merodach Baladan I, 5 in relation with a similar set of symbols of Baby- 
lonian divinities. As I have hinted elsewhere (Journal, vol. n, pp. 
192, 457), every god and goddess of this pantheon had one, two or more 
symbols which were both animate and inanimate objects : these were 
represented either in connection with the figures of the divinities, or in 
place of them : in this cylinder we see both, in the basalt cones only the 
symbol. Two peculiar and early Babylonian seals published in this 
Journal (vol. ii, pp. 46-48, figs. 10, 11) may be mentioned in this con- 
nection, as in each appears in the air a divinity mounted on a colossal 
bird with outspread wings, whom figures below are worshipping. In 
the De Clercq collection (pi. iv, No. 37) a bird appears in the air as an 
object of adoration in connection with the seated figure of a divinity, 
perhaps the god Raman. I have attributed our cylinder to the Syrian 
school, and it is interesting to note that, in Hittite sculpture, the bird 
is undoubtedly the symbol of some great divinity. At Eujuk and Bo- 
ghaz-keui, 6 one of the gods stands on a great double-headed bird with 
outspread wings, doubtless an eagle; while at Iasili-Kai'a it supports 
two figures. This bird is repeated on various Syrian monuments : for 
example, the cylinder published in No. 3 of plate vii of this number of 
the Journal, where it is repeated three times (cf. Collection De Clercq, pL 
IV, fig. 37). But, in these cases, the bird is invariably heraldic, with out- 
spread wings and facing the spectator, and of a species different from the 
bird on our cylinder and on Babylonian works. 7 A far closer analogy is to 

4 Menant, Pierres gravees, etc., Chaldee, p. 250 ; Oppert et Menant, Documents juri- 
diques, pp. 86, 109, .124, 129 ; Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Archceology, vol. vm, pt. I, 
pi. opp. p. 130. 

5 Perrot and Chipiez (Engl, ed.) n, p. 74, fig. 10. 

6 Perrot et Chipiez, vol. iv, fig. 343 and pi. vin, e. 

7 Birds in profile are represented on some cylinders of doubtful (perhaps Syrian) 
origin, e.g., Menant, Glyptique, i, fig. 111. 
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be found in a peculiar inedited cylinder of the Ward Collection repro- 
duced in PL. vn-2. A warrior with an Assyrian helmet, so spare of limb 
as to remind one of Egyptian figures, is offering a sacrifice on an altar 
in front of a tabernacle at whose entrance is stuck a lance, while the sun 
and moon are seen above — three very common symbols. The tabernacle 
itself consists of a square, flat, fringed canopy supported on slender col- 
umns with trefoil tops, like in some Assyrian reliefs. Within are the 
symbols of two divinities : an altar from which arises a horse's head and 
neck, and a bird standing on a columnar support with a capital whose 
general shape is lotus-like. It is hardly necessary to add that the bird 
differs entirely in species from that on our proto-Ionic cylinder, as it has 
a long slender neck, short tail-feathers and no talons : it is a bird simi- 
lar to those on the basalt cones. 

Passing now to works of Assyrian art, we find, on a relief from Sen- 
nacherib's palace at Nimrud, 8 soldiers represented carrying from the 
camp the portable images of the gods which always accompanied the 
army : among these is a bird of a shape very similar to ours. 9 The en- 
amelled-brick frieze that runs along the basement beside the grand en- 
trance of Sargon's palace at Khorsabad is well known, and also the fact 
that, among the five symbols represented in it, the eagle is placed be- 
tween the lion and the bull. It would then appear that the figure of 
a bird was the symbol of one of the twelve great divinities which Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians worshipped in common, and that a similar wor- 
ship was practised by the Syrians (" Hittites "). 

It would be easy to multiply examples, and to show that several birds 
were objects of worship among the Assyro-Babylonians. In connection 
with an interesting and full monograph by the Rev. William Hough- 
ton, entitled The Birds of 'the Assyrian Monuments and Records, 10 a num- 
ber of cylinders and cones in the British Museum are published (pl.xin) 
which are to the point in the question of bird-worship. In one Assyr- 
ian cone a winged genius stands in adoration before an altar on which 
is the well-drawn figure of a cock ; while, on a cylinder, a figure before 
a vase-bearing tripod is worshipping a moon-bearing cone and a bird 

8 Perrot and Chipiez, vol. n, fig. 37 ; La yard, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, 
pi. 67. 

9 Compare also the antelopes, etc., on the top of Assyrian capitals, as in a relief from 
Nimrud (La yard, Monuments, 1st series, pi. 30), also some of the Persian capitals at 
Persepolis. 

10 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. vin, part I, pp. 42-142, with 
thirteen plates. 
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that resembles a hen, both standing on altars. There are many other 
illustrations of this cock- worship (cf. Houghton, ibid., p. 98). 

It is interesting to connect the example on our cylinder with the 
instances of free-standing columns bearing images — gods or animals — 
which we meet in archaic Greek art, for the inference to be drawn is 
that this custom was borrowed from Asia by the Greeks. On most 
Panathenaic vases the figure of Athena is framed, on either side, by a 
Doric column bearing on its summit the figure of an owl, a cock, a 
panther, etc., symbols of the goddess. 11 On a number of archaic Greek 
vases a prominent place is given to an Ionic column on whose capital 
a figure, or rather an agalma, stands, generally of Hera. 12 These free- 
standing shafts were often votive, and upheld not only figures but even 
vases, tripods, sphinxes, harpies, sirens, etc. A small class of Doric 
columns, attached to fountains, found on early vases, are of especial 
interest in this instance, as they generally support figures of birds, as 
in our cylinder. 13 In one archaic vase published by Gerhard (pi. xi) 
the subject is Ismene at the Dircaean fountain of Apollon, drawing 
water which runs from a lion-head fixed in a Doric column on whose 
capital rests a bird, of which Dr. Gerhard says that it is " vermutlich 
ein Rabe, 14 und als soldier zugleich ein Wahrzeichen von Apollo, des 
Ismenischen Gottes." If this bird be a symbol of Apollon, what di- 
vinity does our Oriental bird represent? This question, apparently, 
cannot yet be answered. 15 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

Princeton College, 

Princeton, N. J. 

11 Monum. deW Inst., t. x, pi. XLVTI, sqq. 

,2 Overbeck, Qriechische Kunstmyihologie, it, fig. 2, pp. 19 sqq.; Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites grecques et romaines, p. 1353, s. v. Columna, and pp. 
347 (fig. 407), 348 (fig. 410) ; Monum. deW Inst, t. x, pi. XL. Cf Benndorf, Griech. 
u. sicil. Vasenbilder, pi. XIV, sqq. 

13 Gerhard, Etruskische und kampanische Vasenbilder d. kon. Mus. zu Berlin, pi. xi, 
and pi. e, Nos. 9, 12, 16. 

14 Might it not be a hawk, which is well known to be a symbol of Apollon, from 
the Iliad, Aristophanes, etc. : cf. Muller, Dorians, I, 314. 

15 1 give here a note on the subject from Layard, Nineveh, p. 350: "The Iynges, 
or sacred birds, belonged to the Babylonian and probably to the Assyrian religion . . . 
Their images made of gold were in the palace of the king of Babylon according to 
Philostratos (lib. I, c. 25, and lib. vi, c. 2). They were connected with magic (Selden, 
De DlsSyris, p. 39). It is possible that the bird borne by warriors in a bas-relief from 
the ruins of the centre palace may represent the Iynges. This figure may, however, 
resemble the golden eagle carried before the Persian monarchs," etc. 
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ORIENTAL SEAL-CYLINDERS, 

1.— Oriental Seal; Metrop. Museum, N. York. 
2. —Assyrian (?) Seal ; Metrop. Museum, N. York. 
3 —Syrian Seal ; Metrop. Museum, N. York. 
4. -Assyrian Seal ; Bibliotbeque Nationale, Paris, 



